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The theological scholarship of Germany will ultimately be judged from the point of 
view of science rather than of merit. A theology is no worse because it has been used by 
Germany. This seems self-evident, but there is another fact that is also self-evident — 
that we are coming to see that there has been another line of theological development which, 
while it is as surely scientific as that of Germany, has possessed the unique quality of 
having been developed from the point of view of people as well as of subject-matter. 
German theology has never really found its way into German preaching, and German 
theological scholarship has never taken a large place in the German social attitude. But 
British theological scholarship, on the other hand, has been developed from the point of 
view of the religious life itself. We believe that Dr. Walker has called attention to an 
important matter in the article which follows. 



Among all the reconstructions and 
readjustments which must come out of 
the Great War, those of the religious 
world take no subordinate rank. It is 
still a question how profound a revolu- 
tion may there take place. Will men 
realize more profoundly their need of 
God, or will the war result in the re- 
inforcement of the trend toward materi- 
alism? If there be a turning toward 
God, will it be toward the Father re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ, or will there be an 
attempt at eclectism in faith? What 
change in attitude toward the church 
may come out of the war ? What will be 
the final judgment of men on the way 
in which the church has met the chal- 
lenge of the war? Will it be that the 
church has proved itself adequate to the 
emergency, that the spirit of ministra- 
tion so much in evidence has been the 
fruit of the church's ministry, or will it 
be that the church has been weighed in 



the balance and found wanting ? Faith 
has its answers to these queries, but 
answers based upon scientific induction 
would seem hazardous at present. 

Meanwhile there is another question 
of deep interest to the Christian scholar, 
and that is as to the future of theological 
thought. "Theological" is here used in 
its wider sense as covering all scientific 
study of religious questions. The prob- 
lem has its chief significance with re- 
lation to the thought of English-speaking 
lands. They have come to an un- 
questioned hegemony in the struggle 
against autocracy and militarism. How 
far will they hold that hegemony, now 
that the victory has been won, and what 
will be its scope ? Will it reach beyond 
the domain of politics into those of 
commerce, industry, social organization, 
and intellect? Things are going to 
happen in France, in Italy, in the Slavic 
world, in Germany herself; but at the 
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present time it is impossible to see how 
all this can rival in significance what is 
to come to pass in Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, and the United 
States. Hence the theme of this paper. 
At the outset we are confronted by 
the fact that for over a century we have 
been dependent upon Germany for 
leadership in theological study. The 
initiative in theological study passed to 
Germany at the Reformation, was chal- 
lenged for a time by Geneva under 
Calvin, but passed definitely and con- 
fessedly to Germany when, after the 
bankruptcy of empiricism in Hume, 
Kant at the close of the eighteenth 
century promulgated the critical philoso- 
phy. Since that time the world has 
been studying, discussing, criticizing, 
and accepting, or else rejecting, German 
thought. At one extreme was the tacit 
assumption that Germany had spoken 
the last word in theology and all related 
lines, and that we of the Anglo-Saxon 
world must absorb and reproduce it. 
At the other extreme was the assumption 
that everything which came from Ger- 
many was necessarily rationalistic and 
skeptical, and that it was our duty to 
refute it. Positively or negatively Ger- 
many dominated the field. Long before 
Pan-Germanism became a political ideal 
the autocracy of German thought in the 
theological realm had been established. 
We read German books, we made our 
pilgrimages to Berlin or Leipzig or 
Heidelberg as to a theological Mecca, 
we sat at the feet of her great thinkers, 
and we accepted German ideas, or 
let our own be determined by our re- 
action to them. A sort of hypnotism 
was upon us, a German hypnotism. 
Those alone may speak with perfect 



freedom of these things now who have 
themselves felt the spell of German 
scholarship, for into their judgment 
there can enter nothing of unsym- 
pathetic jealousy of things German. 
Those who have had that experience 
have no need to be ashamed of it now in 
view of what has just been said. It 
would be base ingratitude now to deny 
the world's indebtedness to the land of 
Kant, Hegel, Bauer, and Wellhausen. 

It is evident, however, that in the 
altered world of tomorrow Germany 
can never again be what she has been in 
the past. For one thing, there is the 
frightful toll of life which she has paid. 
Who can tell how many future Fichtes, 
Lotzes, Dorners, Ritschls, have been slain 
in battle ? All the lands engaged have 
paid their toll of precious life, but in the 
end Germany's loss will be the heaviest. 
Further it would seem that it will be 
impossible for her to maintain her uni- 
versities on their old princely scale. 
The impoverishment of the land, the 
enormous restitution which must be 
made, the depression consequent on 
defeat, all will have their influence. 

More striking than all, however, is 
the fact that the German spell is broken. 
Harnack may be as brilliant after the 
war as he was before, and there may arise 
new Harnacks equally brilliant, but not 
at least in generations can they command 
the confidence and enthusiasm which 
they have had in the past. The soph- 
istry of German politics will cast a 
sinister shadow over German scholar- 
ship, and he will be a daring man who 
will make a pilgrimage to Berlin to get 
the final word on any subject. 

Shall we ever lose what Germany has 
already given to us? Is it conceivable 
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that we shall ever forget the lesson that 
Luther taught, that salvation is by 
faith in Jesus Christ ? We shall deepen 
and broaden our conception of faith, and 
we shall grow enormously in our knowl- 
edge of Jesus, but we can no more lose 
the new conception of the life with God 
which Luther gave than we can lose 
Jesus himself from human history. 
Nor can we lose the demonstration which 
Kant gave that the true realm in which 
to find God is not that of metaphysical 
speculation but that of the moral life. 
Nor can we lose the new definition of 
religion which came from Schleier- 
macher, that it is not a theory but a 
feeling, not a thing primarily of head 
but a thing of heart. And how can we 
forget the great message of German 
idealism as it advances with majestic 
steps from Leibnitz to Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, and then through 
Lotze to Eucken, or to the neo-Kantians 
and neo-Hegelians of England and 
America! What have we to put in its 
place? Not pragmatism, empiricism 
grown modest, no longer attempting to 
be a philosophy but merely a sublimated 
prudential platform made to do duty as a 
philosophy. Not Bergsonism, with its 
wild dashes at truth and utter lack of 
consistency; for Bergsonism has no room 
for God. Its Supreme Being is a sort of 
superhuman dilettante, experimenting 
with the world to see how it goes and 
what can be done with it, and using man 
as laboratory assistant and laboratory 
material. He who would keep out of the 
slough of materialism finds himself ever 
on the track of the great German 
idealists. 

Nor is reaction to be feared in the 
realm of biblical scholarship. To those 



who have sat in darkness and to whom a 
great light has arisen, it matters not that 
the guides who led them to the mountain 
peaks whence they saw it have them- 
selves been misled by their guides in the 
fields of national and international 
politics. Nothing can ever take from 
them the broadened, deepened, enriched 
Bible which is now theirs. Nothing 
can ever drag them back into the Stygian 
darkness of infallibility, inerrancy, and 
the like; and they are entirely content 
with the progress of the diffusion of the 
light into all the abodes of darkness. 
These things are theirs, and nothing 
can ever take them away. The breaking 
of the spell of the name German might 
once have retarded progress or brought 
on reaction. It cannot do it now. 
These men have seen for themselves 
and need not that any should tell them, 
not even German scholars. 

Entirely apart from the effect of the 
war, there is reason to believe that the 
great days of German theology had gone 
by. Fountains of inspiration always 
run dry in time. Has not that fate be- 
fallen a land which can put Thus Spake 
Zarathustra in place of Kant's Essay 
on Universal Peace, whose Old Testament 
scholarship has within a generation 
produced nothing noteworthy save Pan- 
Babylonianism, and whose newest theol- 
ogy is that of Troltsch and the Religions- 
geschichtliche Schule? Eucken himself 
was a survival rather than a symptom. 
Now comes the war to complete the par- 
alysis of German theological thought. 

Are we of English speech in position 
to open fresh fountains? Can we take 
the leadership which Germany has lost ? 
Have we any powers and capacities 
which make us equal to that task? 
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He must needs be a discoverer him- 
self who is to predict the problems and 
movements which are to arise. There 
are however some general facts which 
those less gifted may note. 

The writer had the privilege, after 
two years in the atmosphere of a German 
university, of attending a summer school 
of theology in historic Oxford. The 
giants of the English theological and 
philosophical world were largely there 
Fairbairn, Seth, Bruce, George Adam 
Smith, Sanday, Robertson, Ryle, John 
Watson, with Edward Caird and Wallace 
in the background. It was a feast, a 
vision, an inspiration; but the sudden 
transition brought the difference of at- 
mosphere into sharp contrast. There 
was no difference in general in funda- 
mental viewpoint. Oxford was quite 
as critical as Germany. Yet there was 
a difference. 

First, at Oxford there was the passion 
of it all. These religious questions 
were not cadavers to be remorselessly 
dissected. They were souls pulsating 
with life, big with destiny. They must 
be brought to men. Religion in its high- 
est interpretation must be vitalized to 
the multitudes. The attitude of lec- 
turers and hearers alike was, How may 
we get down through this vast mass of 
new learning to the meaning of it all for 
our everyday religious living? The 
gathered throng of ministers was com- 
posed not of mere scholars searching 
after truth but of preachers seeking a 
message and power to give it to men. 
Over against this put the experience of a 
German theological student, now on the 
faculty of one of the universities. He 
had been invited by one of the pastors to 
preach an Easter sermon, but as an 



unordained man had been obliged to sub- 
mit his sermon in advance to the super- 
intendent of that district and had been 
informed by that functionary that he 
would allow no such heresies to be 
preached in his district. When the 
matter was reported to one of his pro- 
fessors his comment was, "It was en- 
tirely unnecessary for him to say those 
things in a sermon. I believe the same 
as he does, but I would never put it in a 
sermon to the common people. If I 
had to preach an Easter sermon, I 
would preach it so that they would never 
know the difference between my views 
and the ordinary ones." There it is. 
The theology of the German universities 
is an esoteric affair, something for the 
inner circle of scholars to amuse them- 
selves with. The common people are 
accursed, for they know not the higher 
criticism and the manipulation of the 
Ritschlian value judgments. It is the 
curse of German life all through. It 
knows not democracy. 

Do we not see distinctly the result 
of that attitude of mind in one realm of 
thought ? The social movement in Ger- 
many is almost exclusively political. 
We have made it religious. He who 
would study sociology in its religious 
bearings, in the light which it casts 
upon the practical program of Christian- 
ity, must not go to Germany. It has 
never had anything to teach him. 
There social reorganization has been 
altogether a matter of national efficiency, 
or a sop to keep the proletariat quiet, or 
else, on the part of the Social Democrats, 
a revolt against the whole existing order 
of things, religion along with the rest. 
Is it wide of the mark to infer that 
another line of theological advance in 
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this country has come out of our religious 
democracy, namely, that of religious 
psychology? In that new science, or 
department of a science, we are in the 
lead here in America. Hall, James, 
Starbuck, Coe, Ames, Leuba — what 
German names are to be put alongside 
them ? It is a large task which we have 
undertaken. Its results may well react 
on all our thought and bring forth a new 
school of theology. 

Only one point of difference has been 
mentioned between the atmosphere of 
Oxford and that of Germany, and that 
altogether in favor of the English-speak- 
ing world. The other contrast was not 
so favorable. In Germany scholars were 
asking only one question, "What is the 
truth?" They were ready to go any- 
where where truth led them. That that 
truth upset all their confessions and 
carried them away from all their tra- 
ditional practices never disturbed them. 
The confessions and practices remained 
as a part of the machinery of government 
and were highly useful in the case of 
women, children, and peasants. Schol- 
ars were left free, therefore, to roam 
and browse as they would. Nothing 
practical would come of it. In Oxford 
there was always a tone of apology, 
a look over the shoulder to see how this 
new truth stood related to what had 
once been conceived to be truth, a 
timidity about going to the roots of 
things. As far as this grew out of a 
recognition of the fact that ultimately all 
the results of scholarship must go to the 
common people, and that therefore they 
must be looked at through their eyes as 
well as through those of cloistered in- 
vestigators, it was an entirely healthful 
attitude of mind. But when it made the 



investigators themselves stop short in 
the middle of their search for fear they 
might come upon something revolution- 
ary, and when it made them all too soon 
desert their critical steed and remount 
the old dogmatical nag, in other words, 
go at the work of constructing dogma 
before the results of criticism had 
emerged from their half-light, the tend- 
ency was not wholesome. The motive, 
however, is not to be lightly overlooked 
when one thinks of the possibilities of 
ecclesiastical censure. In Germany, in 
spite of cultus ministers and all their 
minions, there are no heresy trials for 
university professors. In Great Britain 
and America there are. 

Will someone please mention what 
even conservatism has gained by all our 
pother over Robertson Smith, and Agar 
Beet, and C. A. Briggs, and H. G. 
Mitchell, and all the rest of the dis- 
ciplined ones ? They have neither been 
silenced nor ousted nor given a narrower 
hearing. If we are to lead in the realm 
of theological study we must free our 
scholars from fear of ecclesiastical and 
all other kinds of censure save that which 
comes to the man who does his work ill. 
The censure of his brother-scholars will 
be fierce enough and relentless enough. 
We need not adopt the cynical German 
attitude of indifference toward traditions 
of faith and practice. Is a God of 
truth divided against himself ? Cannot 
his truth be trusted, wherever found, to 
lead into the whole truth ? 

Whether we take the hegemony in 
the world of theological study or not 
depends upon our success in making the 
ministry again a learned profession. 
It can hardly claim that rank now. 
Ministers study beyond a doubt, but 
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the administration of parish finances, 
the arts by which the speeding throng 
can be inveigled into the cultivation, at 
least in a superficial way, of its soul, and 
the manipulation of the manifold forms 
of church machinery invented by an age 
enamored of mechanical devices, leave 
no time for the pursuit of deeper sub- 
jects. When the time comes for the 
preparation of the pulpit message it can 
be only hastily put together, too often 
out of the materials brought to hand by 
the vast array of homiletical helps. 
Look at the meager number of our theo- 
logical quarterlies and their indifferent 
support! Where they exist at all they 
are lost beneath the organs of federa- 
tions and associations and societies, 
whose name is legion. Scholarship 
grows not alone in the halls of universi- 
ties, colleges, and professional schools. 
If it is to be sane and normal it must 
have its roots in a vast democracy of 
thought beyond scholastic halls. The 
truth is, our boasted democracy has been 
a thing of shreds and patches. We 
American citizens would not think of 
such a thing as letting the Kaiser rule 
over our politics, but we are entirely 
willing that anyone who will take the 
trouble may rule over our intellects. 

As to the means for bringing this to 
pass, of course it is true that no busy 
pastor can be a master of a wide range of 
scholarship; but every minister can have 
at least a theological avocation, some 
one department into which he is putting 
wide reading and as deep thinking as he 
is capable of doing. Such an avocation 
need not often be brought into the pul- 
pit, but it will inevitably vitalize all his 
preaching. A ministry thus touching 
truth at its sources will create an at- 



mosphere of scholarship which will bring 
large results, will multiply and inspire 
the leaders of thought, and will restore 
the ministry itself to something of its 
old-time prestige and power. 

Measured in terms of abiding worth, 
it must be confessed that a survey of 
thought on the deepest problems by 
English-speaking thinkers since the Ref- 
ormation is not reassuring. English 
poetry, English fiction, English science, 
English colonization, English invention, 
have led the world; but English philos- 
ophy, with Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Mill, 
and Spencer as its choregi, cuts a sorry 
figure beside Descartes, Spinoza, Leib- 
nitz, Kant, and their successors. More- 
over, there is the fact, frequently noted, 
that the original thinkers in this realm 
were all of them men outside of the uni- 
versity. Academic England remained 
traditional in philosophy. Nearly con- 
temporaneous with the Tubingen school 
and the inauguration of the movement of 
historical criticism in Germany was the 
Tractarian movement in England, but 
what a difference in abiding value! As 
for our American scholarship, we have 
had one original theologian, Jonathan 
Edwards, and one essayist in the realm 
of theology and philosophy, Emerson. 
For the rest, we have been getting ready, 
absorbing, working out small problems 
in a creditable way. In general, the 
thought of our English-speaking thinkers 
has been encyclopedic rather than crea- 
tive, apologetic rather than constructive. 

Must a race which has produced a 
Shakespeare and a Browning, a Thack- 
eray and a George Eliot, a Sir Isaac 
Newton and a Charles Darwin, a Jona- 
than Edwards and a Thomas A. Edison, 
take a permanently second place in the 
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world of pure thought ? We have been 
content with second-hand theology be- 
cause we were too busy with material 
things, and because others were ready 
to furnish us with ideas. The theo- 
logical pawnshops which we have pat- 



ronized are permanently closed. Are 
we not ready, forgetting our timidity, 
abandoning the covert of our traditional- 
ism, to use the undoubted powers with 
which we are endowed in searching after 
the deep things of God ? 



WILL THE RETURNING SOLDIER WANT 
THE CHURCH? 



SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT 
Chaplain, U.S.A. 



The more we discuss the returning soldier the more we discover that we are really 
dealing with no mere abstraction. It is easy to generalize, but hard to face concrete 
realities. There is therefore all the more need of the testimony of those who have been in 
actual touch with the soldiers. In the strict sense of the words "the returning soldier" 
does not exist. What we have is returning soldiers, hundreds of thousands of them. 
Just what they will be and just what they will do remains to be seen, but in the meantime 
churches ought to remember that it is easier for middle-aged folks to be content than it is 
for young people. 



Will the returning soldier want the 
church? The answer to the question 
rests with the church itself. He will be 
more open to religious influences, that 
is sure. There are thousands who went 
into the war with motives that they 
would not have described as religious 
but which can hardly be called other- 
wise. The conflict had the sacredness 
of a great crusade. They were ready to 
die for what are, in the last analysis, 
religious things — the triumph of right 
over wrong, the securing of justice for 
others, the establishment of permanent 
peace, the making of a better world. 
Perhaps, as Donald Hankey said, " they 
never connected the goodness in which 
they believed with the God in Whom the 



chaplains said they ought to believe." 
Nevertheless, in the strain of war the 
fundamental realities of religion came to 
have a more vital meaning for them. 
Men who had never thought much about 
God came to feel that underneath were 
the Everlasting Arms. Men who had 
never prayed much in a definite way 
found their thoughts reaching out to 
God and felt that they had been helped 
thereby. Men who would hardly have 
called themselves Christians came to 
feel that there was some connection 
between Christ and the cause in which 
they were engaged. 

There was also at the front religion 
of a far more articulate kind than this. 
The three outstanding soldiers in the 



